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JANUARY MEETING, 1923. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the nth 
instant, at three o'clock, p. m., Mr. Lord in the chair. 
The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Henry Hersey Andrew, of New York, a letter written by 
George Washington to the Committee of Fairfax County, Virginia, 
dated at Philadelphia, May 16, 1775, which formerly belonged 
to his father, Gov. John A. Andrew. 

From Richard Robins, of Swampscott, Mass., a letter of the 
Board of War, Massachusetts, Boston, December 18, 1776, to 
Col. Thomas Crafts, of the Train of Artillery; and other papers 
relating to the education of Richard Robins (H. C. 1826). 

From Louis Curtis, photographic facsimiles of the signatures 
of the members of the Friday Club. 

From Winthrop Wetherbee, several papers, January to August, 
1865, on a scheme of colonization in Washington territory. 

From Walter Eliot Thwing, a plan of the Highlands, Roxbury, 
showing the site of the old fort, and region near by, drawn by 
Stephen Palmer Fuller, November 18, 1825. 

From Harvard College Library, several orders of Exercises at 
Commencement, Cambridge, 1791-1812, and a copy of the 
Quaestiones, 1791. 

From the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, The Boston 
Gazette, for October 2, 1744, one of two known copies. 

From Frank S. Osgood, the Newburyport Herald and Country 
Gazette, December 3, 1799. 

From the late Denison Rogers Slade, of Chestnut Hill, by be- 
quest, signatures, presented to the French Fair, Boston, April, 
1871, of several distinguished people. 

By purchase, a deed of land in Hatfield, 1686, and some rare 
broadsides; and a game of historical and descriptive cards, sixty 
in number, called "Cards of Boston," and compiled in 183 1 by 
Miss Eliza Leslie, an American writer, 1787-1856; also a number 
of letters from George Ticknor, Mrs. Anne Grant of Laggan, and 
Edward Everett, to Joseph G. Cogswell, and to Charles S. Daveis, 
of Portland, 1809 to 1864, and certificates of shares in the Round 
Hill School, Northampton, April i, 1833. 
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The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From the late Mrs. Daniel Denison Slade, by bequests, through 
her daughters, Mrs. Theodore P. Burgess, of Dedham, and Miss 
Margaret Bromfield Slade, of Chestnut Hill, a cloak, wig, and 
wig-box, cocked hat, knee-breeches, knee-buckles, and shoe-buckles, 
worn by their great-great-grandfather, Col. Henry Bromfield 
(1727-1820), of Boston and Harvard, Mass., with a bag of white 
powder and powder-puff for the wig, and a gold-headed cane used 
by him, all of which pieces were kept by his granddaughter Mrs. 
M. B. Blanchard, till 1876. Also, by bequest, from her late son, 
Denison Rogers Slade, mezzotint engravings of Rev. Samuel 
Cooper, Rev. Thomas Prince, Rev. John Moorhead, Rev. Benjamin 
Colman, Thomas Hollis, Sir William Pepperrell, Hon. Thomas 
Wentworth, Admiral Vernon, Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, 
Francis Stephen, Emperor of Germjiny, and an engraving " Emblem 
of the United States of America," 1804; also a silhouette by Doyle 
of Bishop Cheverus, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Boston; 
and a wax portrait, probably by Rauschner, of Gov. Caleb Strong; 
a pair of old-fashioned scales for weighing coin; and a piece of 
the old elm at Pittsfield, 1864. 

From Dr. J. Collins Warren, a photograph of an engraving 
of Admiral Sir Peter Warren. 

From Mrs. Kingswill Marrs, a bronze medal of Captain Pilot 
Guynemer, struck in 191 7, and a silver medal of St. Mihiel. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, of Milton, was elected 
a Resident Member of the Society. 

James Benjamin Wilbur, of Manchester, Vermont, was 
elected a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the death of our associate, 
Endicott Peabody Saltonstall. 

Mr. MuRDOCK read the following tribute: 

Endicott Peabody Saltonstall died on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, 1922, in the house in which he was born — a house 
which for all but five years of his life had been his home. 
He was the youngest son of Leverett and Rose Lee Salton- 
stall, and was born December 25, 1872. It is unnecessary 
to speak of his pedigree, for his family one hundred years 
ago was regarded in this new land as ancient and respectable. 
Mr. Saltonstall and his brothers were the eighth consecutive 
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generation to graduate from Harvard College, and his 
nephews, the sons of Richard, now constitute the ninth. 

Mr. Saltonstall was a member of the Harvard class of 
1894, and graduated at the Law School in 1897. Upright 
and capable in the practice of his profession, he possessed 
the respect and, to a marked degree, the affection of his 
associates at the bar. It was not until the last year of his 
life that he came into any public prominence. He was 
offered the District Attorneyship of the Northern District, 
to fill out the unexpired term of a predecessor who had been 
removed by order of the Supreme Judicial Court. This post 
he at first refused, but, the matter being strongly urged 
upon him as a public duty by the Governor of the State and 
prominent members of the bar, he reconsidered, and at 
great personal sacrifice undertook the task. His duties were 
discharged as they always should be discharged by a com- 
petent and conscientious prosecuting officer. 

It is possible that political lawyers received with in- 
credulity his initial statement that he would not be a candi- 
date for election on the expiration of his term. What he 
said, he meant; but as the months went by, and candidate 
after candidate entered the field to dispute for the post he 
was leaving, he became solicitous that the standards he had 
tried to establish should not be lowered. He had become 
impressed with the great responsibilities of the office and, 
once more impelled by a sense of duty, he ventured to advise 
the public on the choice of his successor. This he did, not 
according to approved political methods, but with such 
modesty, such straightforward honesty, and such evident 
good-will toward all concerned, that his utterances seemed 
both unique and refreshing in the midst of a state-wide 
campaign to which other adjectives might be fitly applied. 
The man of his choice was a trusted assistant in his official 
family, of a different racial strain, of different political 
affiliations and religious belief. None of these considera- 
tions weighed with him, and he entered the campaign in 
support of a candidate whom he believed to be competent, 
and who would regard public office as a public trust. In 
the midst of the campaign he was stricken with the illness 
from which he never rallied. Weary, overtasked, fighting 
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the fight of the whole community, he died in battle harness. 

Mr. Saltonstall married in 1898 Miss Elizabeth Baldwin 
Dupee, and from that day his home became his first interest 
and in it he found refuge and strength. Few men of his 
education and attainments have travelled so little or seen 
less of the world. A trip to New York was to him a formid- 
able undertaking. His one trip to Europe, made many years 
ago, served to convince him of the charms of Chestnut Hill. 
He loved the sea and its literature. He was expert in the 
handling of small boats, but his voyagings on the high seas 
were of the fireside variety. Sunny climes and storied lands 
made little appeal to him, but he knew every corner and 
shrub on the old place and every tree his father had planted. 

Despite his domestic tastes, he was essentially a gregarious 
man. His intimates were carefully chosen, but he found 
pleasure and inspiration in his daily contact with all sorts 
and conditions of men. He served for three years as Presi- 
dent of the Union Club. He was interested in children and 
in youth, and so became President of the Winsor School 
and also of the Children's Mission. He was charitable in his 
judgments and sympathetic with the unfortunate, but for 
humbugs or dishonest persons he had a robust detestation, 
which he could voice in a thoroughly up-to-date vocabulary. 

I recall the day when he told me of his election to member- 
ship in this Society. He expressed himself as most apprecia- 
tive of the honor, but disclaimed in whimsical language any 
qualifications that entitled him to participate in the delibera- 
tions of what he was pleased to style men of learning. We 
agreed that some men made history, some wrote it, and 
others had it thrust upon them; and that his family had 
been represented in all three groups ever since that day in 
1630 when Sir Richard came sailing into Boston Bay. He 
spoke of his father and, I think, his grandfather as having 
been active members here, and I believe that it was a real 
gratification to him to represent another generation on our 
rolls. 

Mr. Saltonstall was not, in the strict sense of the term, a 
student of history, but he was well read in standard historical 
literature. He followed closely the events of the day and 
was keenly alive to history in the making. If the present 
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and the future interested him more than the past, he did 
not underestimate the benefit of a knowledge of men and of 
days that had gone. He had a respect for such time- 
honored organizations as this, as he had reverence and love 
for the acres upon which he lived. Old friends to trust, old 
wood to burn, old wine to drink, were sentiments that stirred 
a responsive chord in him; and as for old books to read, 
he could have been trusted to make a wise selection. 

In the late fall of 1920 he presided at a dinner given by 
the Union Club to the Vice-President-elect of the United 
States. He made a short address, in which he reviewed the 
patriotic inception of that organization, and concluded by 
hazarding the statement that now, as in the past, the Union 
Club and its membership stood for what was right. What 
he said of the Club we may in all honesty say of him. 



A Monument to Stephen Daye 

Dr. Farlow said: 

At our January meeting a year ago I presented two 
sketches with estimates of a monument proposed to be 
erected in the cemetery in Cambridge to the memory of 
Stephen Daye, who came to this country in 1638 and estab- 
lished in Cambridge the following year the first printing 
press in these English colonies. 

I was unable to discover where he was buried, nor did 
anyone seem to know who were instrumental in forwarding 
this scheme for a monument, the estimates for which named 
$25,000 as the price of one design and $16,000 that of the 
less elaborate. The sketches were dated August, 1847, and 
March, 1851, and signed Jos. Carew. 

Thanks to a suggestion made to Mr. Tuttle by Mr. 
Watkins, of the Bostonian Society, I found in the Boston 
Transcript of July 26, 1847, the names of the prime movers 
in this enterprise. The notice in the paper of that date 
says: "The meeting of the printing fraternity at Tremont 
Temple this afternoon to take into consideration the best 
means to be used for the erection of a monument to Stephen 
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Daye, who first introduced printing into the United States, 
must not be neglected by any of the craft." 

Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham, of Cambridge, was chairman 
of the committee to prepare a plan for an association for 
that purpose and called the meeting to order. The required 
number of twenty-five having signed, the following officers 
were chosen: President, Joseph T. Buckingham; vice-presi- 
dent, John Prentiss, of Keene, N. H.; secretary, John Ford, 
of Cambridge; trustees, of whom at least three must be 
journeymen printers, Theophilus R. Marvin, Warren Beal, 
William Nichols, Nathaniel Clark, Ambrose H. Goodridge 
and David Francis, of Boston and William W. Wheildon, of 
Charlestown. Henry W. Button of the Boston Transcript 
was elected treasurer and undoubtedly had charge of the 
notices in the papers. 

On August 9 it is stated that " no specific plan of a monu- 
ment has yet been adopted and, consequently, the amount 
of money needed is not ascertained, but it is intended that 
it shall be as simple and cheap as shall be consistent with 
the dignity of the subject — respectful to the memory of the 
individual whose services it will commemorate and honor- 
able to the character of the Printers of the present day." 

At one of the early meetings it had been determined that 
the allotted subscription for the monument should be not less 
than $3 for the master printers, $i for journejanen 
and so cents for apprentices. Although practical printers 
were the ones especially relied on for help, it was distinctly 
stated that "it is not intended that subscriptions from 
others shall be rejected. In fact, those who think that the 
' preservative art of all arts ' should be honored with a 
suitable monument near the place where it was first practiced 
in this country, and that the name of him who was its first 
practitioner should be transmitted with affectionate venera- 
tion to a grateful posterity, are welcome to assist." 

The sketches calling for from $i6,ooo to $25,000 cannot 
be called cheap; and as the brunt of the undertaking fell 
on printers at a rate of $3, $1, and 50 cents each, it must 
have required a very optimistic nature to imagine that this 
scheme could succeed. It would be hard enough now, in 
the days of " drives " and hold-ups of every kind, to raise 
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half the sum named. The notices in the Transcript soon 
came to an end, and as far as I can learn, nothing ever re- 
sulted from these plans to erect a monument to Stephen 
Daye in a cemetery in Cambridge. 

WiNSLOw Warren 
Mr. Lord then said: 

At the January meeting of this Society in 1873 the record 
shows that Winslow Warren, Esquire, was elected a Resident 
Member. 

Upon the death of Dr. Green on December 5, 191 8, Mr. 
Warren became the senior member of the Society, " thus to 
his other titles has been added that of Dean of the Society," 
as Mr. Adams described it. 

To-day he completes his first half century of resident 
membership, ninth in that distinguished list of members of 
the Society who, since its foundation in 1791, attained the 
half century mark. 

The remarks of the President of the Society in January, 
191 o, thirteen years ago, on the occasion of Dr. Green's 
semi-centennial, present all the statistics relating to those 
members who, before Dr. Green, had attained the fiftieth 
year of membership, and I need not repeat them. But I 
may be permitted to recall to your attention the names of 
two of that goodly company who completed sixty or more 
years of continuous membership, viz., Josiah Quincy, from 
July 26, 1796, to July I, 1864, sixty-eight years, and James 
Savage, from January 28, 1813, to March 8, 1873, sixty 
years. Membership here is like an annuity in its aid to 
longevity. Dr. Green, elected in January, i860, was the 
seventh in the list of those who passed the fifty-year mark, 
and Mr. Charles C. Smith (April 11, 1867-March 20, 1918) 
was the eighth.^ 

^ Members who completed fifty years of membership are: John Davis, 
from 1791 to 1847; Josiah Quincy, 1796-1864; James Savage, 1813 to 1873; 
Robert Charles Winthrop, 1839 to 1894; Rev. George Edward Ellis, 1841 
to 1894; Rev. Lucius Robinson Paige, 1844 to 1896; Samuel Abbott Green, 
i860 to 1918; Charles Card Smith, 1867 to 1918; and Winslow Warren, 
1873 to 1923 — nine in all. Mr. Smith alone was not the senior member 
at the date of attaining the fiftieth year of membership. 
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To-day the Society formally recognizes the ninth of the 
semi-centennialists and extends to him its cordial greetings, 
hearty congratulations, and best wishes for many happy 
years. We have the good fortune not only of welcoming 
him here to-day but also of listening to his " Recollections 
of Fifty Years," which I may add were iifty years of con- 
tinuous, useful and honorable service. 

Mr. Kellen read the following greeting: 

It is peculiarly gratifying to me, after an intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Winslow Warren of wellnigh fifty years — 
many of them in close association with him — to have the 
opportunity to felicitate him upon reaching the soth Anni- 
versary of his membership and service in this honorable 
Society. I respect him, I admire him, and, if he will allow 
me to say so, I am fond of him. 

We Americans, like the British, have always been pe- 
culiarly chary of sentimental expression or of uttering 
favorable opinions of our intimates or of our fellow men 
during their lifetime. Recent usage, growing largely out 
of the bestowal of medals in the Great War, has effected a 
breach in this racial trait, which it may be hoped will be 
widened. " Better," as someone has pithily said, " the gift 
of a rosebud for one's buttonhole while alive than a bushel 
of roses on one's coffin! " 

It is superfluous to say in this circle of friends, that his 
long career, in the worth and dignity of his private life as 
well as in the high level of his public service, at once varied 
and honorable, have added further lustre to the name of 
Warren in the annals of Massachusetts. 

I have always thought, if Fate had called him to the 
more active practice of the Law, that, with his natural en- 
dowment, coupled with the training he received in the office 
of that great lawyer, his uncle, Sidney Bartlett, together 
with his industry, his learning, his powers of persuasion and 
of graceful expression, his tact, and his genuine human 
quality, he would have gone far. I am the more convinced 
in this opinion by his handling as sole counsel for the 
Boston & Providence Railroad, of the suits and claims arising 
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out of the Bussey Bridge disaster, involving as they did 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. The most eminent lawyers 
in the Commonwealth appeared for these claimants. By his 
patience, his courtesy, his sympathetic and kindly dealing, 
his considerate firmness, he settled all these cases to the 
mutual satisfaction of the road and claimant without a 
single suit being brought before a jury. 

Fortunately, however, Mr. Warren's professional pursuits 
left him the leisure for historical study, for active par- 
ticipation in the reform movements of his day, and for 
the acceptance and effective filling of public office. 

He was first and foremost in all the good work promoted 
by the Massachusetts Reform Club, was an active partici- 
pant in starting and steering the " Mugwump " movement 
which had so much to do with the election of Cleveland to 
the Presidency, and later was made Collector of the port of 
Boston and thus President Cleveland's personal spokesman 
in New England. Mr. Warren's conduct of that office was 
as brilliant politically as it was exceptionally businesslike. 
In representing the President he was graceful and in meet- 
ing the greedy demands of his political associates he was 
tactful and conciliatory without sacrificing the public interest. 
He carried out the principles of Civil Service Reform 
according to the spirit of the law, recognizing, as did his 
great Chief, that after generations of the Spoils System, it 
must be administered with some elasticity to have the sup- 
port of public opinion. He was exceedingly popular with 
the merchants of Boston having to do with the customs, 
because, if the better business method and red-tape clashed, 
red-tape was made to give way. 

He was entitled to membership in that oldest and most 
distinguished of patriotic societies — the Order of the 
Cincinnati, and joining it early in life filled acceptably every 
office in its gift up to that of President General of the Na- 
tional Society. 

In this presence it would be most fitting to point out 
briefly the various ways in which our fellow member during 
his fifty years of useful membership has served this honor- 
able body, and that without trenching upon his anticipated 
recollections. 
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Mr. Warren is the ninth member in the Society's history 
to complete a membership of fifty years, and no one of 
these surpassed him in the number, quality and character of 
his services to the Society. He became a member on Janu- 
ary 9, 1873, at the age of thirty-four. In January, 1874, he 
was elected to the Publishing Committee to print the " Cen- 
tennial Volume," so called; since which time he has served on 
seven such committees, and witnessed the issue from the press 
of thirty volumes of Collections and forty-six volumes of 
Proceedings, and seen the Society's small endowment grow 
to its present size. Nearly every volume of these Proceedings 
contains valuable contributions from his pen, on the Colonial 
Customs Service, on the American Revolution, on the 
Annals of Plymouth, tributes to deceased members, Memoirs, 
and excerpts from his own choice collection of family 
papers. 

He has served from time to time in the Council, on Nomi- 
nating, Auditing, Finance Committees and on special Com- 
mittees. In December, 1915, he was elected a Vice- 
President, and often and gracefully presided, until in 1921, he 
declined re-election. In a word his service, loyal, valuable, 
and efficient, has corresponded to the length of his member- 
ship, and his interest in the Society has continued warm, 
lively and imabated to this very day. 

Mr. Warren, in conclusion, allow me to extend to you, 
for the members present, for the Society as a whole, and, 
if you will allow me, for my humble self, hearty greeting 
and congratulation and most sincere wishes for your con- 
tinued good health and well-being, coupled with the deepest 
respect and the sincere good-will of all those fortunate enough 
to know you and enjoy your confidence and friendship. 

Mr. Warren then read his 

Recollections of Fifty Years 

My first thought when asked to speak at this meeting 
upon my fifty years' experience as a member of this Society 
was, how much better and more gracefully it would have 
been done if the lot had fallen to the gentleman who 
stands next to me in membership. Yet I may feel a little 
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pardonable pride that even the accident of a priority elec- 
tion could give me the opportunity to take precedence of 
Charles William Eliot — in anything. 

This browsing in the memories of the past, however inter- 
esting it may be, is after all a solemn business, for it can 
only emphasize a certain loneliness that comes with advanc- 
ing years. 

I know that our old friend Dr. Green — himself a fifty- 
year member — when a vigorous octogenarian, used to say 
that old age was the pleasantest time in life, and with his 
varied and interesting experience in life it well might have 
been true; but even our genial librarian must have had 
times of depression as he witnessed the constant vanishing 
into the unknown of the long list of friends and acquaint- 
ances, and of so many to whom he had been accustomed to 
look for guidance and support. 

I was elected to membership in this Society January 9, 
1873, so that this day closely corresponds to the termina- 
tion of fifty years of service. I could not claim that my 
election was owing to any particular deserts of my own and 
have ascribed it to the good luck which occasionally meets 
one in a long career, aided I imagine by the friendly offices 
of a beloved neighbor of high esteem in this society — that 
courteous and scholarly gentleman, Edmund Quincy. 

I recall my first attendance at the meeting in February, 
1873, when I entered the rarefied atmosphere of Boston 
culture with becoming awe, only to be put at ease by the 
courtly and genial welcome of the distinguished President, 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. That courtesy and grace never 
failed him in his long occupancy of the chair and greatly 
endeared him to all the members of the Society. At the 
long table with him were Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 
Senior, Vice-President; Dr. Charles Deane, Recording 
Secretary; Rev. Chandler Robbins, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Hon. Richard Frothingham, Treasurer; Dr. Samuel A. 
Green, even then Librarian, and Henry G. Denny, Cabinet- 
Keeper. 

The meeting was held at the rooms of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at the Athenaeum — the 
building, 30 Tremont Street, the real home of the Society, 
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then undergoing alterations which were not completed until 
the April meeting — so I was spared climbing at that time 
those two flights of stairs which may have shortened the 
lives of some of the older members, and which Mr. Winthrop, 
in resigning! the Presidency in iS8s, lalluded to as one 
reason for resigning his office and thus his constant 
attendance. 

But what a list of members was then upon the rolls! It 
is invidious to select, but I may recall a few of the most 
eminent. For neither before nor since, I think, has there 
been such a group of men at any one time upon our rolls: 
Robert C. Winthrop, Charles Francis Adams, Senior, Rev. 
George E. Ellis, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Lothrop 
Motley, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Francis Parkman, James 
Russell Lowell, Henry W. Longfellow, Charles Deane, Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, Richard Frothingham, Richard H. Dana, 
George Tyler Bigelow, E. Rockwood Hoar, Charles Eliot 
Norton — I hardly know where to stop, for there were many 
others hardly less eminent. Of them all that charming ex- 
ponent of pure English, that scholarly man of rare attrac- 
tion, Charles Eliot Norton, alone remained to us until a 
very few years and was known to many of you. All those 
I have mentioned were present at times at the meetings, 
except perhaps Mr. Motley, and it is easy to imagine with 
how much interest and with what close attention they were 
listened to. I have sometimes thought our meetings then 
and later were a little less frigid and formal than in more 
recent years and that the members more freely discussed 
papers read, but that impression may well have arisen from 
the eminence of the speakers, and perhaps from a some- 
what closer personal intimacy among the members than 
now, fostered undoubtedly by the frequency with which 
meetings were held at the houses of the President and other 
well-known members of the Society. 

One of the most interesting meetings was held at the house 
of Rev. Robert C. Waterston, December i6, 1873, upon the 
1 00th anniversary of the Boston Tea Party. Mr. Winthrop 
presided and read one of his admirable papers; Dr. Holmes 
read an original poem; Mr. Richard Frothingham an im- 
portant historical paper; communications were received 
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from various taembers and letters were read from Mr. Long- 
fellow, Mr. William CuUen Bryant and Mr. William T. 
Davis of Plymouth. The latter gave an account of his 
interview with Mrs. Priscilla Cotton, who died in Plymouth 
in 1859, at the age of ninety-nine years, who told him of 
her visiting Boston when a young girl, staying at a friend's 
on Milk Street, and of seeing the men go by disguised as 
Indians to throw the tea overboard. This letter was of 
special interest to me because when a lad I had called upon 
Mrs. Cotton and heard from her in detail the same story, 
and had seen in her possession a bottle of the tea gathered 
the next morning on the shore of Dorchester Bay, which 
bottle is now, I believe, in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. So 
nearly connected are the Twentieth and Eighteenth centuries 
by the span of two lifetimes. 

A meeting of almost equal interest was held at the house 
of Mr. Winthrop on Marlboro Street, March i6, 1876, in 
celebration of the looth anniversary of the Evacuation of 
Boston, and valuable historical papers were read by Dr. G. 
E. Ellis and others. 

Mr. Winthrop retained the Presidency of the Society 
until April, 1885, when at the end of thirty years service 
he resigned, although until his death in 1896 he retained 
his membership and made frequent important communica- 
tions to the Society. In October, 1889, Mr. Winthrop was 
present and addressed the meeting upon the completion of 
his fifty years' membership in the Society. In January, 
1891, occurred the looth anniversary of the formation of 
the Society and services were held January 24 in the Arling- 
ton Street Church, Dr. Green presenting a valuable Cen- 
tennial Bibliography and an oration being delivered by Col. 
Thomas W. Higginson, followed by remarks by Mr. Win- 
throp. In the evening a reception was given by Mr. 
Winthrop at his house at which sixty-five of the ninety- 
seven members of the Society were present. 

To those of you who knew Mr. Winthrop the recollection 
will always come of his stately presence, his eloquent speech, 
his courteous manner and the very great importance of his 
numerous communications. Our volumes bear conclusive 
evidence of his scholarship, his constant interest in the 
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Society and the value of his long service. I recall no one 
to whom the Society is more deeply indebted. In Decem- 
ber, 1894, the last sad tribute was paid to Mr. Winthrop, 
who had died November 16, and I think at no meeting of 
the Society ever held were the tributes so numerous and so 
spontaneous. It is strange that at the very next meeting, in 
January, 1895, the Society was called upon to mourn the 
loss of Mr. Winthrop's successor in the Presidency, Dr. 
George E. Ellis, who died December 20, 1894, and again 
expressed in heartfelt manner its sense of its very great 
loss in the decease of so learned and eminent a man. 

Time forbids my dwelling upon many interesting meetings 
but I desire to refer to one or two incidents which may be of 
interest and of some amusement. In 1888 I was one of a 
Publishing Committee with Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Senior, and Mr. Richard Frothingham to edit what was 
called the Centennial Volume of the Society Collections, 
consisting of letters of Washington to Heath and letters 
of John Adams to John Winthrop. 

Those letters not proving sufficient to complete the 
volume Mr. Adams suggested the inclusion of letters be- 
tween John Adams and Mrs. Mercy (Otis) Warren in 1807, 
when both parties were advanced in years, he having Mrs. 
Warren's letters and I those of Mr. Adams. It appears 
that Mrs. Warren in her History of the American Revolution 
had commented freely upon Mr. Adams' principles during 
and after the Revolution. Reading those comments now 
one would not be at all impressed with their special severity 
nor by any injustice in them to Mr. Adams; but he was old 
and irritable and probably suffering from political disap- 
pointment. He accordingly addressed to Mrs. Warren ten 
long letters in an extraordinary tone and often in poor taste, if 
not insulting. Mrs. Warren replied in a dignified but severe 
tone and a quarrel resulted between the two old people 
who had been lifelong friends, a quarrel, however, which 
was later adjusted through the effort of mutual friends. I 
will say here that one of the letters, dated July 20, 1807, 
is of very great historical importance, as it contains Mr. 
Adams' view of the principles of the Revolution. 

While the volume was going through the press Mr. Froth- 
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ingham called at my office with the proof and asked me if 
I had read it, especially the Preface which Mr. Adams had 
drawn. I said I had and thought the English of the Preface 
was a little strained and we had better see Mr. Adams. We 
accordingly called on Mr. Adams in his office in Pemberton 
Square. He looked the proof over and sat back in his chair 
in a broad laugh, saying that he assumed that no one had 
tampered with the proof but he had not supposed he could 
write such bad English, after writing it over five times. He 
also remarked that he thought the old lady had rather got 
the better of Mr. Adams. He was then with mental faculties 
entirely unimpaired and his remarks certainly brought much 
encouragement to a younger member, that a man of his long 
experience could have trouble in composing a simple preface. 

An incident of one of our meetings in 1885 may afford 
some amusement in the narration, for it certainly was unique 
and, however it sounded for the moment, we know that it 
carried with it no bitter feeling. In 1879 Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., had been elected to membership. He was a 
man of unusual ability and cultivation and had made a study 
of New England history, particularly as connected with the 
Winthrop family. He possessed a pungent and witty style 
and not uncommonly enlivened his contributions by his 
use of it. 

Dr. George E. Ellis, then Vice-President of the Society, 
was a member of the publishing committee which edited 
a volume of our Collections containing Judge Sewall's Diary, 
including among other things a very amusing account of 
the Judge's love affairs after the death of his first wife, one 
of them being his quaint but devoted attentions to Madam 
Winthrop, widow of Wait Winthrop, his offer of marriage 
and Mrs. Winthrop's declination of the honor. Mrs. 
Winthrop was an ancestress of Mr. Winthrop, Jr. At a 
meeting in the Old South Church in October, 1884, Dr. 
Ellis delivered an address upon the life and character of 
Judge Sewall in which with a good deal of humor he com- 
mented upon the Judge's love affairs, particularly with 
Madam Winthrop. At the February Meeting of the Society 
in 1885, Dr. Ellis, as Vice-President, being in the chair, 
Mr. Winthrop, Jr., rose and presented a number of letters 
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of Mrs. Winthrop and then with assumed solemnity, but 
with a great deal of pretty pointed wit and coolly impudent 
sarcasm, very much of it plainly directed at Dr. Ellis, read 
a paper claimed to be a defence of the old lady and in 
criticism of Judge Sewall. The paper was good humored 
but unlike any paper ever before read in this Society. It 
contained no real reflection upon Dr. Ellis or any one else, 
and I think Dr. Ellis, who was himself a great lover of fun, 
considered it only as playful badinage, however much he 
may have deemed it as hardly fitted for the atmosphere in 
which it was delivered. Its effect upon the meeting was 
droll enough. At first they were astonished and disposed to 
treat the matter seriously; then they caught the spirit of 
the paper and were greatly entertained, and finally, when 
Mr. Winthrop ended his quaint apology, they abandoned 
their customary dignity and burst into a roar of laughter. 

The paper itself was not printed in the Proceedings but a 
short reference was made to it as an interesting paper — the 
publishing committee apparently taking the matter with 
great seriousness. At the next meeting in April Mr. Win- 
throp, Jr., as the records states, made " some explanatory 
remarks " upon the February paper, but they also were ex- 
cluded from the Proceedings. Mr. Winthrop, however, 
privately printed and circulated a pamphlet entitled, " A 
few Words in defense of an elderly Lady " which reproduced 
both of his communications, without saying directly where 
they were delivered, but leaving no doubt in the minds of 
his readers. The pamphlet was divided into two Chapters, 
the First containing the February remarks in substance, and 
the Second, the April remarks. It began as follows: 

Wherein the Champion of an Elderly Lady recites her wrongs. 

" and darest thou then 

To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? " 

At a stated meeting of the Society in its hall adjoin- 
ing King's Chapel Graveyard, Boston, on Thursday, Feb. 12, 1885, 
the Senior Vice-President (Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., LL. D.) 
in the chair, after a variety of business had been transacted, 
communications from the Third Section were called for, when 
Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., rose and said: 
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Then follows Chapter i, too long to quote, but full of 
quips and humorous arguments. Chapter 2 follows, and 
I quote its preamble and the closing two paragraphs, which 
are too good to be lost. As a supposed apology it is ex- 
tremely witty and somewhat worse than the original offense, 
but its undoubted effect was to turn the joke upon the Com- 
mittee who were unwilling to publish the original communi- 
cation. It was headed: 

"Wherein an Elderly Lady's Champion unfolds a penitential 
Tale. 

" All they that see me . . . they shoot out the lip, they shake 
the head." 

At a stated meeting of the same Society, on Thursday, April 9, 
1885, when communications from the Second Section had been 
called for, Mr. Winthrop, Jr., rose and said: 

Then followed the apology of which the closing para- 
graphs referred to were as follows: 

After the [February] meeting was over, it occurred to me to 
put to one of our leading members, with whom I was in casual 
conversation, this crucial question: " How much," I inquired, " of 
what I said this afternoon would you advise me to send in for 
publication? " His countenance fell, — he looked at me somewhat 
askance, — and, taking refuge in periphrastic ambiguity, he re- 
plied: " They are likely to be very short of space in the forth- 
coming volume. Several memoirs have unexpectedly come in, and 
the Doctor is said to have prq)ared one more than forty pages 
long." Well, I confess, such is the egregious vanity often re- 
sulting from literary composition, that for an instant I felt like 
exclaiming, " How hard — how hard — that this little ewe lamb 
of mine — this widow's mite of a communication, so to speak — 
must be sacrificed because some one has unexpectedly prepared 
a memoir more than forty pages long! " But in a twinkling my 
better nature asserted its supremacy, and I said to myself, " Age 
before merit, — I will go home and shear that little ewe lamb! " 
And I went home, and I clipped a Httle here and I expurgated a 
little there, making a not inconsiderable reduction; and the next 
day, with a light heart and an easy conscience, I dispatched what 
was left to our admirable Recording Secretary, Professor Young. 
Bitter, bitter deception! About a week after, I got a letter from 
him, couched in most courteous language, — he could pen no 
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Other, — delicately but frankly intimating to me that my little 
ewe lamb was a source of no small embarrassment to the Pub- 
lishing Committee. One eminent member of the Society (whom 
he did not name) was substantially of the opinion that so mis- 
begotten a beast had no proper place in our sheepfold. Another 
eminent member (whom he equally did not name) considered that, 
if admitted at all, the process of shearing should be continued 
even to the bone. A third contented himself with the general 
suggestion that my method of treating such subjects was hardly in 
accordance with the dignified traditions of this body. I took all 
these criticisms in good part. I realized that the gentlemen who 
made them could have no possible bias, that they were actuated 
only by a sense of duty or by a desire to promote what they 
believed to be the best interests of this Society. I deferred to 
their better judgment. I drew the sacrificial knife. I said, " I 
have been willing in moderation to shear, but I cannot vivisect 
this animal; I prefer to cut its throat." In other words, I with- 
drew the communication: substituting for it that half-page of 
innocent manuscript which you will find printed in the volume of 
Proceedings this day laid upon the table. 

And here, so far as this Society is concerned, I drop the subject; 
merely adding that, while I freely consented to make this little 
sacrifice, while I was even ready to humble myself as I have done 
here to-day, yet I could not find it in my heart to abandon one 
who, as I firmly believe, has rested her defence upon my shoulders. 
I reflected that the pamphlet [done by Dr. Ellis], the accuracy 
of passages in which I called in question, has not merely been 
distributed among the personal friends of its distinguished author, 
but that it has unquestionably found a place — a place of perma- 
nent record — on the shelves of numerous public libraries in New 
England and elsewhere; and I thought it only fair, only right, 
that the future student of provincial domestic history should be 
enabled to discover in some obscure and dusty corner of the same 
shelves another* little pamphlet, issued solely upon my own re- 
sponsibility, disengaging wholly the dignity of this Society, and 
which will embody the substance of my remarks upon the subject, 
accompanied, not impossibly, by some slight annotation. I shall 
be happy to send a copy of this little pamphlet to any member 
of the Society who may feel the smallest interest in the matter, 
and in the meantime I shoiald be really grateful if any one of 
them — Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of course, necessarily 
excepted — would supply me with an appropriate classical quota- 
tion for my titlepage. Those I have hitherto thought of do not 
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quite satisfy me, and I have been obliged thus far to content my- 
self with tiie following sentence, or rather half-sentence, which 
I take from an inspired source: " And David put his hand in his 
bag, and drew thence a stone, and slang it." 

Of course the reference to Mr. Adams was only a good- 
natured joke between friends. , 

I have recalled this episode at some length not merely for 
amusement, but because of its exceptional wit, for notwith- 
standing its light tone and that some of the members may 
yet think it not consistent with the dignity of the Society, 
I can but consider it as extremely clever and worthy of 
preservation. 

Lest any member unacquainted with Mr. Robert C Win- 
throp, Jr., should infer that he treated this Society and his 
membership in a spirit of levity, I desire to say that that 
was far from being the case, for he was one of our most 
valued members and his communications, more numerous 
than those of almost any member, except his own distin- 
guished father, were of exceptional historical value and 
showed much painstaking investigation. They lost nothing 
by being at times illumined by his characteristic humor. I 
should add as showing Mr. Winthrop, Jr's. perfect friendli- 
ness towards Dr. Ellis, that in a note in his pamphlet he says: 
" I cannot always agree with Dr. Ellis; but I rejoice that his 
eminent services to historical literature have received fresh 
recognition by his unanimous election to a post (the Presi- 
dency of this Society) he is so well fitted to adorn." 

Upon the resignation of President Winthrop in April, 
i88s, Dr. George E. Ellis, who had been Vice-President 
since April, 1877, was elected President of the Society. He 
also was a man of striking presence, a most accomplished 
scholar, an indefatigable worker in historical investigation, 
the author of many books and of more pamphlets and ad- 
dresses, and moreover of a most genial and attractive person- 
ality. He was devotedly interested in the welfare of the 
Society, communicated to its meetings exceedingly valuable 
papers, and at his death in 1894, only a month after that 
of his predecessor, Mr. Winthrop, manifested by a most 
liberal donation to the Society in his will, his appreciation 
of the important work being done by its members. 
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In April, 1895, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., was 
elected to succeed Dr. Ellis. I need not dwell upon his 
service to the Society, great as it unquestionably was, for 
his administration is fresh in the minds of most of you. 
He inherited a large part of the abilities and many of the 
notable characteristics of his distinguished family. Inde- 
pendent in thought and action, always vigorous and refresh- 
ing in his communications to the Society, so clear and 
emphatic in his style and delivery that he never failed to 
attract and hold his audience, he made an impressive figure 
as the presiding officer. If he did not possess the deep 
scholarship of Mr. Winthrop and Dr. Ellis he was thoroughly 
well read and had made a constant study of New England 
history, and by his business experience and varied life had 
gained a wide knowledge of men and affairs. He was some- 
thing of an inconoclast and not infrequently revelled in the 
opportunity of challenging well established opinions and 
supposed historical facts. He was frank and bold in his 
criticisms of friends and foes, not sparing even his own 
family, but always in a good-natured way, free from bitter- 
ness; but he possessed the rare faculty of accepting and 
even enjoying honest criticism of his own views. 

This recalls to my mind a story, not connected with the 
Society but illustrative of the downright and forcible char- 
acter of the Adams family. John Quincy Adams, the 
brother of Charles, was Moderator of a Quincy town meet- 
ing, in fact during his life he was a sort of perpetual Mod- 
erator. One of the rules of the meeting was that no one 
should be in the hall with his hat on. Charles entered 
and sat down with his hat on. The Moderator called 
his attention to this infraction of the rule without result, 
whereupon he called the constable and pointing to 
Charles said, " Mr. Officer, remove that man," and it 
was done. Of course at that time both John and Charles 
were quite young men. By his energy and constant 
interest Mr. Adams was of the greatest value to the 
Society, and the virility and pungency of his contribu- 
tions attracted those who agreed or those who disagreed 
with his positive views. Whenever he spoke he was sure of 
having something to say which demanded consideration, 
even if it provoked dissent. 
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Personally he seemed to some a little cold and distant 
in his manner and, curiously, it was in a measure the result 
of a certain shyness altogether foreign to his character; but 
beneath the outward manner was a warm heart and those 
who came to know him respected and loved him for the 
true and genuine qualities of his generous nature. During 
his administration the project of moving from Tremont 
Street to larger and better quarters took shape and owing 
chiefly to the liberal legacies of Mr. Waterston and Dr. 
Ellis the Society were enabled by selling the Tremont Street 
building to purchase the present lot and erect the attractive 
and commodious building we now occupy. In that under- 
taking the business ability and energy of Mr. Adams were 
of the greatest aid. 

The last meeting in the old Tremont Street building was 
in April, 1897, and after that until the new building was 
completed the meetings were held in the rooms of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences in the Boston Athenaeum. 

In April, 1899, the first meeting was held in the new 
building and celebrated by an address of the President in 
the new Ellis Hall, a reception to invited guests and an 
inspection of the rooms. 

That we already feel the need of some enlargements 
safely and properly to preserve our constantly increasing 
number of books and of manuscripts, as well as of our in- 
valuable collections, only shows the growth of the Society's 
work and the increasing interest of numerous friends inter- 
ested in its proceedings. 

Since I entered the Society in 1873 it has published forty- 
five volumes of its Proceedings containing papers of the 
utmost value and historical importance; twelve volumes of 
Collections, the exhaustive edition of Bradford's History 
and twelve other Volumes, more or less under the auspices 
of the Society, and the second volume of the Warren and 
Adams Letters, too long delayed, is about ready for the 
press. Turning to the Treasurer's report for 1873 we find 
that the total property of the Society then consisted of 
the Tremont Street building, I suppose worth upwards 
of $125,000, but subject to a mortgage of $60,000, and 
funds for the use of the Society amounting to approximately 
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$22,000. In the Treasurer's Report for 1922 it appears 
that its property now consists of this building, standing 
on the books at $98,000, but valued by the City at $196,000, 
and funds devoted to various purposes within the scope of 
the Society's work of about $602,000 — beside our collections 
of books, manuscripts, etc., of inestimable value — showing 
a remarkable gain in the fifty years. 

An item of peculiar personal interest to me is the fact 
that eight members of my college class — Harvard 1858 — 
have been or are now members of this Society — including 
George Dexter, Recording Secretary from 1879 to 1883, 
Henry Adams, and our distinguished friend, Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott — a number of members not exceeded, I think, by 
any college class. 

To a classmate it is interesting to note in Henry Adams' 
Education of Henry Adams many of the same traits of 
character and of his peculiar train of thought exhibited in 
his college days. His opinion of Harvard College and of 
the world in general hardly changed at all, though it is fair 
to say that in some degree the attitude seemed to be un- 
consciously an assumed one. As an introspective study the 
book is of great value to scholars and students, but one 
cannot help the feeling that so far from the world's owing 
him a living, with his natural abilities, his station in life, 
his advantage in his surroundings, the fault lay not with 
the world if he did not attain full success. What he did 
he did exceedingly well. If his gropings led to nowhere in 
the final result, and his historical judgments of men and 
events be somewhat impaired by a certain one-sided view 
and lack of fair discrimination, it can only be ascribed to 
the defect of his qualities. 

And now I may close this brief review of fifty years — 
it might well be extended — but my limit of time at this 
meeting and my physical strength suggest that I leave to 
others much that might be of interest. I deeply appreciate 
the consideration shown me by the Society, both in official 
position and otherwise, and may add that the meetings of 
the Society have given me much enjoyment and that I 
regard them as a real educative force. The field for his- 
torical investigation is a vast one and many of its problems 
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are yet unsolved. The awful war but just closed has left 
a bloody mark upon our civilization. Whether it notes 
progress or deterioration no one can at present say; it re- 
mains for future historians to interpret its meaning and to 
analyze the enormous mass of material yet to be digested. 
In that interesting duty I have no question that members of 
our Society will take their part and will show the same 
thorough devotion to the solution of historical truth that 
has marked the one hundred and thirty-two years of the 
Society's existence. 

Mr. Rhodes wrote from Nice as follows: 

To have been a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for fifty years is a distinction, but to have acquired 
that membership is one still greater. Mr. Warren was made 
a member in 1873 and has worthily filled its duties and 
accomplishments. A ready speaker, he has won us by his 
impromptu talks when occasion offered, and a facile writer, 
his more serious efforts have met the high standard of this 
Society. When a position of Vice-President fell vacant, the 
Chairman of the Committee (Mr. Wendell), in reporting 
Mr. Warren's name, declared that he was the only one con- 
sidered, as the committee with one accord agreed that he was 
the man for the place. He was excellent as a presiding officer. 
As member of the Council he knew almost everybody who 
was presented for membership and his judgments were 
always tempered with both impartiality and force. 

Mr. Warren did not owe his popularity to an agreement 
with whatever position was put forth, for he was a man of 
decided opinions, but he conducted his controversies with 
kindness and grace, and seemed always to put himself 
in the other man's place, although sorrowing at the same 
time that the other man did not see things as he saw them. 

Dr. Nichols read a paper on Isaiah Thomas, Printer, to 
be published elsewhere. 
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From the Papers of Horatio Woodman. 
From I. F. Massh. 

Pakker House, School St., Boston, 
Saturday Evening. 

My dear Sir: — I called to see you this afternoon, but was 
unable to find you. I wished to say to you that in all probability 
the publication of the Daily Atlas & Bee will be discontinued after 
Monday next.^ I have used every exertion with leading members 
of our party, in order that they might take the property and keep 
alive a reliable paper. The times are such that those who are 
disposed to aid me, are utterly unable to accomplish anything. 
'Tis a great loss to me, but there is no help for losses in times 
of war. 

I shall be at my office all day tomorrow and shall be pleased 
to see you — inasmuch as there may be something said in behalf 
of our worthy Governor's administration that will do away with 
an impression that there exists in certain military departments a 
want of promptness. It will be the last opportimity and if any- 
thing occurs to you that had better be said, or ought to be said 
in his behalf, I shall be happy to receive such from your pen. I 
feel sad that I cannot continue the support to the State adminis- 
tration which thus far has been my constant endeavor to bestow 
through the columns of the Atlas Sr Bee. As an individual, with 
widely extended acquaintance, it will be my pleasure as well as 
duty, to let no opportunity pass whereby I can add one iota of 
strength to the Republican cause. 

Hoping to see you tomorrow, I am, very respectfully, your 
friend and obedient servant. I. F. Marsh. 



From Albert Gallatin Browne, Jr. 

Commonwealth op MASSACHtrSErrs, Executive 

DEPAKrMENT, COUNCIL ChAMBEK, BOSTON, 

May 22d, 1861. 
(Private and unofficial) 

Dear Sir: — Gen. Butler left Mass. under orders from Head 
Quarters, dated April 18, to report himself to the Adjt. Gen'l of 
the U. S. at Washington. 

Until he was mustered into the U. S. service at Washington or 
elsewhere according to the requisition of the President of the 
1 The two papers were combined in 1848, and were published certainly 
as late as June, 1851. 
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U. S. it would have been entirely in the power of the Governor 
(I conceive) to have removed him and to have substituted 
another Brigadier in his place. 

At what date he was mustered into the service of the U. S. I 
cannot tell and there has yet reached us no information; but it 
must have been after he with the 8th regt. reached Washington 
and somewhere in the neighborhood of April 25 — maybe a day 
or two before, or later. 

After being mustered in he became subject absolutely to orders 
from the President of the U. S. as Commander in Chief of militia 
called into actual service of the U. S. (See Art. 2, Sec. 2, of Const, 
of U. S.). 

But the nature of a militia officer in such relations is an anom- 
alous one. He owes an immediate duty for three months to the 
U. S. — under the orders of the President as Commander in Chief 
— and an ultimate duty £is a militia officer of Massachusetts to the 
Governor and Commander in Chief of that State, after the expira- 
tion of the three months. This double relation makes the duties 
of reporting to superior officers somewhat complex; but in this in- 
stance the act of offering the militia of Massachusetts (still under 
Massachusetts absolute authority, for they certainly were not under 
U. S. authority till subseqtiently mustered in to U. S. service at 
Washington) to the Governor of Maryland, was a fair object of 
comment by the Governor and Commander in CMej of Butler and 
those militia, they not having been mustered into U. S. service at 
the time of his offer to Hicks. Still further if you will notice the 
beginning of the Governor's despatch of April 2Sth to Butler you: 
will perceive that it is in answer to a despatch from Butler con- 
veyed through Major Ames, and was not an original introduction 
of the subject. The long and short of it is, simply 

1. At the time Butler made the offer to Hicks, he (Butler) was 
under the absolute orders of Governor Andrew, not having then 
been mustered into U. S. service. 

2. Of course no information or communication was ever made 
from Head Quarters here to any newspaper — whether the Tribune 
or any other — of the contents of the Governor's despatch, or of 
any other despatch whatsoever; but this you can hardly be sup- 
posed to know except by supposition of its truth because of the 
impropriety of any other state of facts. 

In anything you may write in answer to the Courier's article 
please avoid sedulously any appearance of speaking upon informa- 
tion or authority derived from here. 

I have written very hastily and perhaps incoherently. Yours 
truly, A. G. Browne, Jr. 
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From George William CxniTis. 

North Shore, 
Richmond Co., N. Y. 
6th June, 1862. 

My Dear Sir: — I had my long scissors in one hand, the Tran- 
script of the 2d June in the other, and was just about cutting out 
the article ^ when the mail came in (brought by a female) and I 
opened upon your kind remembrance. 

The article is very important, as you see by the attention it 
excites. 

I am altogether in the dark as to the secret history of the 
Campaign, and hitherto, regarding McClellan strictly as a soldier, 
whose defeat was overwhelming disaster to the country, I have been 
patient and confident. I am so still. The difference in the charac- 
ter of his campaigns this year and a year ago, attest his military 
perception and ability. I like the sharp line you draw between 
the soldier and the statesman. McClellan, I think, has proved 
himself the former. I do not enough know Stanton's general 
views to know whether he is the latter. 

For the general plan of the Campaign, which, so far as appears, 
was to wait till everything was r^idy, then to strike everywhere 
at once and irresistibly, it seems to me admirable. I think other- 
wise the war would have been prolonged indefinitely. For we had 
not only to beat, but to beat with a sudden and continuous prestige 
of victory. 

Whether any such plan was McClellan's, I don't know. But I 
do know that we began to move in January at the West and kept 
moving until last Saturday and Sunday, with no reverse but the 
Merrimac and Banks. I observe that you say the western move 
was irrespective of McClellan's plan. If, however, he had been 
seriously opposed to it, would it not have been abandoned? or 
postponed? 

However, Finis coronat optis. When we are at Richmond I 
shall certainly not say that others might not have got there — but 
that McClellan did get there. He inspires me with no enthusi- 
asm, but with very great confidence. By the necessity of the case 
his part is neither brilliant nor dashing, at present. He must be 
sure of success, not risk it. 

The petulant criticism which dogs Stanton is as unreasonable 
as the evoe! which hailed his bulletin of congratulation at Mill 
Spring as if it had been a victory. 

^ An editorial leader of two columns on "Mr. Stanton, General McClel- 
lan and Banks's Column," expressing confidence in McClellan. 
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I have found that the hardest thing in this war is to know 
whether people said and did what they are said to have said and 
done. Everything which I have supposed Stanton to have done, 
except his Tribune letter, seems to me forcible and wise. He 
imderstands that the conditions of war are not those of peace. 

Forgive this long letter. You see what kindness brings upon 
your head! Faithfully Yours, 



G. W. CUKTIS. 



From John Fowler, Jr. 



New Rocheixe, Westchester Co., N. York, 
Friday Evening, November 28, 1862. 

My Dear Sir, — Your very kind favor of 26th inst. with Mr. 
Livermore's book reached my office in Town this day. Please 
accept my thanks for your courtesy. I shall suitably acknowledge 
Mr. L's kindness. 

I have read your articles on McClellan with great satisfaction. 
They reach the core of the subject, and the facts therein set forth 
ought to be more generally known. I was not among those who 
early joined in the hue and cry against "Tardy George" (as he has 
since his youth been styled in Philadelphia), but assumed that the 
President's apparent confidence in him was fully justified — be- 
cause in the face of a popular clamor it was continued. I knew 
that the Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United States 
and Admiral of the Navies of the same was amiable, but I also 
thought he was firm and would always be just to his people as 
well as to his Generals. The slow approach towards the' rebel 
hosts in Maryland and the undecisive conflict at Antietam wore 
out my patience. It seemed to me then that McClellan was 
either incompetent or luke-warm. The latter supposition seemed 
to be the correct one from the fact that every Northern traitor 
was his partisan, and every pro-slavery-Breckenridge-Democrat 
began to talk of him as our next President. He is now cheek by 
jowl with the New York politicians, receiving their serenades, 
sitting up with their Committees and enjoying the hospitalities 
of the vilest secessionist sympathies outside of Fort La Fayette. 

Like you, I voted for the great Rail-Splitter; but with honest 
Back-Wood's man I have done. Honest he is beyond question; 
but could a Knave have done us more harm? 

There was a time when sharp criticism seemed like aiding 
Treason. Has the President misunderstood this patriotic im- 
pulse? Does he comprehend the rebuke of the recent elections? 
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Does he understand the anomaly of a State as decidedly anti- 
slavery as any in the Union, choosing a pro-slavery Governor? 

You ,are right in denouncing the President as a man who is 
responsible for a vast proportion of the sorrow and distress which 
now so heavily weigh down the nation's heart. Very truly yours, 

John Fowler, Jr. 

Fhow Count Adam Gurowski.^ 

Washington, April ajth, 1863. 

Dear Sir, — Early this morning I called at Markham's and to 
my regret found the room cold and abandoned. I am so bold 
and rely so much on your kindness as to dig you up in Athens 
and: imo. request your forgiveness for — what follows. 

My genuine publisher, as you may know, is a Mr. Stern or 
Sterns the founder of the Commonwealth.' Could you approach 
him — in a very delicate and inoffensive way, and ask to regulate 
with me the proceeds from the Diary. I have nothing to do 
with Shepherd or Lee, generally I am a poor business man and 
rely upon the honesty of Mr. Stem or Stems. 

That is all so far my personal affairs are concerned, and I am 
almost ashamed to trouble you with such petty object. But, 
vacuus venter non studet Ubenter, and my vacuum is allmost 
bottomless. 

I regret not to have seen more of you in this Washington, dry, 
stinking Sahara, where men are more scarce than ojisis in Gobi. 
But my orbite is so limited in this here space, that naturally we 
crossed seldom each other. That I am able to keep here together 
the bit of brains left by a long struggle — (if not for life — 
Darwin) but for consciencious convictions — that I am not 
going mad is a wonder for which I ought to be and am grateful 
to fate, or to what fools call higher influences. Yours very truly 
devoted, 

gurowski. 

From Count Adam Gurowski. 

Washincton, May 9th, [1863.] 

Dear Sir, — Again I knock at the door of your kind patience; 
but, as after all, I am proud to belong in all respects and views 
to one and the same brotherhood with you, so — there ends the 
preamble. 

1 (180S-1866.) 2 George Luther Steams. 
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I received a letter from Lee & Shepherd. But for me the 
question is: that I do not care to have them as my agents, as not 
a word ever passed between them and me. Once more I ask your 
kindness to impress — very tenderly of course — on Mr. Sterns 
that is only with him that I expect to deal. 

I am humbled, despairing and ashamed concerning Hooker.^ 
I know all. Brilliant, brave, cool, he nevertheless committed 
absolutely the same mistakes and faults for which he upraided 
MacClellan and Biu:Tiside. No one will comprehend in this 
country, the more even than paramount, necessity of a scientific, 
military staff at the head quarters. Even a Napoleon could not 
do any thing without such a Staff, and without a thoroughbred 
Chief of Staff. Hooker's failure can be directly traced to the 
above absolute deficiency and inadequacy. The rebels manou- 
vered their forces admirably, admirably;' bettear than in any 
former battle or campaign. Lee and his staff acquired the neces- 
sary skill for moving large bodies. They are at one and the same 
work for two years, we are s^prenticing and groping in dark. 
Hooker has not learned to embrace and handle 100,000 men, a 
thing in itself impossible without a thorough Staff. 

Not a battle, but a campaign was thus lost. 

Forgive my importunity and my dark forebodings. But I wish 
I could avoid to see facts in their true light. Yoiu-s truly, 

GUROWSKI. 



From Count Adam Gurowski. 

Washington, June 22, [1863.] 

Dear Mr. Horatio, — Again I am pouncing upon you with 
a request, or rather with three, imo. Not to get impatient, 2d. 
to keep secret, 3d. to do if possible the following in any of the 
papers of which you have the command. 

You find in the papers that England and France asked our 
Government to make a demonstration against Russia — the only 
friend that we have — in favor of Poland. 

My standpoint is purely and exclusively American. Mr. 
Seward refused on the plea that our policy is not to interfere in 
European broils, etc., etc. It is all well, but in my opinion not 
enough. Mr. Seward might have sized the occasion to, in general, 
condemn the principle of meddling with other people's business, 
and domestic affairs, what England and France were eager to 
apply to us, and what France applies to Mexico, Spain to the 
once Dominican rq)ublic. 

^ On hearing of Chancellorsville. 
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2do. The refusal made by our Government even as it is, is 
the expression of the friendliness of the American people and 
not at all a result of the personal influence of the Russian 
Minister in Washington, whom public opinion supposes to be 
rather friendly to the chiefs of the rebels, and whose most intimate 
relations continually are with the most decided secessionists in 
Washington. 

If you can make few lines for the Transcript do me the favor, 
and then send me the slip. 

As to Poland: it is a tragedy which will end in the ruin of the 
country, in blood and flames, and no other result is humanly 
possible. Fifteen vilages of my family and two boroughs are 
already burned down, more than 8000 population beggared and 
ruined. For the last four weeks that region is the arena of the 
ciu"sed struggle. The same is with great many other places, and 
the greatest, nay the only sufferers are the poor peasantry en 
masse opposed to the insurection. I as man, as humanitarian, 
as Pole and as Statesman, I am with the peasantry and altogether 
curse that uprising. 

As you know we had a cavallery fi^t yesterday, which I 
consider a unnecessary demonstration and a military crime. It 
resulted in NOTHING as military result. It is Hooker's-Lin- 
coln's-Butterfield['s] strategy. 

Recall me to the Governor's memory and forgive my impudence- 

GtniowsKi. 



Fhom Count Adam Gijrowski. 

Attorney Generai.'s Library, Washington, 
April gth, 1866. 

The third Volume of my Diary will be left at the Office of the 
Transcript of which you are one of the luminaries. I hope that 
you will [be] a truer friend to me and to my third child, as you 
showed yourself to have been to the second Volume.^ I hope 
you will not snubb me of as you did three years ago. I still 
believe in you. 

I know to well that my case is hopeless as it is generally with 
every boldly uttered truth and conviction. I attack the press; 
this is the greatest crime, greater treason as that perpetrated by 
Jeff Davis. But I cannot help it. 

^ The second volume was published in New York, 1864, and the third in 
Washington, 1866. 
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Before I published this third volume I asked advise of John 
Stuart Mill. He is impartial and disinterested. Herewith in- 
cluded an extract from his letter, for such "use as you will find 
proper. I asked the opinion of Mill, because I was puzzled by 
the abuse showered upon me, and by the seemingly impossibility 
with which no one could find out that behind tiie thus called 
abuse, there was a comprehension of the great events. 

If a copy is not left for the Transcript ask one from Lee & 
Shepherd on my account. Yours very truly. 

GUROWSKI. 

Extract from a letter of John Stuart Mill: 

" I have read your three volumes through (the third was the 
printed Mss.) and the result is that on their own account as well 
as on yours, I am desirous that they should be published. You 
have fully established the claim of your view of the last years 
of American history, to be heard and considered. Your Diary 
will be an important part of the evidence which future historians 
of these great events will have to study. It will be very instruc- 
tive even in this country (England)," etc., etc. 

(Mill is my friend of more than thirty-five years standing and 
I asked his advice as that of a physician for a disease.) 

G. 

[Memorandum, in Woodman's handwriting:] Answered that I 
had nothing to do with the Transcript, etc., but would notice it. 
He died about May 1/66.^ 



From William Batchelder Greene.^ 

In the Field, near Bermuda Hundred, 
June 22d, 1864. 

Dear Woodman: — I notice that the Northemj newspapers 
say General Butler's part in this campaign has not been equal 
to the promise, and shows him as another example of the disas- 
trous policy of employing political generals to do military work: 
my wife also writes to me, telling me her neighbors speak of 
him as a broken reed, and say that those who cooperate with 
him find it dangerous to lean on him; and she asks if he has 
failed to do his part. Now, in my opinion, Butler is the only 

1 May 4, 1866. 

2 He had resigned from the army in October, 1862, and was serving as 
Volunteer Military Aide to General Butler. 
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man of them all who has done his part according to the pro- 
gramme; and I write this to you, instead of writing to the news- 
papers, because I am now serving under General Butler, and 
should Consider it indelicate to print anything in his praise or 
dispraise. It is true I know nothing about the matter that is 
not known to everybody, and perhaps better known to yourself 
than to me, but permit me to put the facts together, and, if you 
think there is any sense in what I say, do Butler justice by pro- 
claiming in Boston how he has been wronged ever since the cam- 
paign commenced. Say so in the Transcript and other papers, 
for, just at this time, Massachusetts people ought to stand by 
General Butler. 

1°. That Mephistopheles of the War who is justly hated by 
both you and me, that bird of ill-omen whose visits forebode dis- 
aster, and who is now inspecting the armies, is represented to 
have said that, although he gives Butler the command of an army, 
he reduces the danger to the minimum amount by leaving three 
of the best generals, Smith, Gillmore, Weitzel, to prevent him 
from making blunders, or to repair them as soon as possible. 
This statement, as it appears in the papers (whether Mr. Lincoln 
ever made it or not) is an outrage on Butler; and is prejudicial 
to good discipline inasmuch as it sows the seeds of mutiny in 
the minds of the Generals named. Butler is superiour in mind 
and resoiffces, as well as in rank, to all of them; but, if the 
people believe the President, they will give Butler no credit for 
any good thing that is done, but will regard him as a political 
charlatan desirous of cheating meritorious officers out of the 
credit that belongs to them, while they will give him credit for 
any blunder that Smith or Gilmore may make, or may have 
made. Thus Butler loses the campaign before the first gun is 
fired; for all the loss is assigned beforehand to him, and all the 
gain to Smith and Gillmore — as his advisers. It is the contrary 
that is true, for it is Butler who is the adviser! Furthermore, 
Smith and Gillmore are regulars, and naturally tend to assume 
that General Butler's superiority of rank is nominal only as it 
respects actual command, and that he is entitled to the highest 
deference and respect, but not to obedience in matters relating 
to actual service in the field. Thus a conflict is organized in the 
very nature of things, since Butler is the last man in the world 
to submit to being quietly subordinated — he will never play the 
part of le rot jainiant. Whatever difficulty may arise will flow 
natm-ally from the necessity of the situation. 

Now, as to Butler's merits in this campaign. There are three 
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roads from Washington to Richmond; ist the president's road, 
which Grant calls " this line," 2d McClellan's road, and sd 
Butler's road. Butler has occupied, and still holds, the position 
on his road where the key of success is dq>osited. Grant started 
on the president's road, was driven from it to McClellan's road, 
and tried to get back on " this line " to go round Richmond by 
the west, but failed, because in face of the opposition he would 
have to encounter, his line of operation would have been pre- 
posterously long; he then tried to take advantage of McClellan's 
•road, but failed to win the requisite battle, and finally had to 
join Butler at Bermuda Hundred. Now who comes bright out 
of all this? Who was long-headed from the beginning? The 
President is nowhere, and Grant has acted on no plan at all, but 
has been scratching for luck, first on " this line," or the presi- 
dent's road, then on McClellan's road, and will have to win, if 
he wins at all, on Butler's road. General Butler has demon- 
strated that he has a capacity for war. If this campaign fails, 
he will not fail, for his plan has not been fairly tried; and events 
have already justified him. Can any one doubt that, if, in the 
beginning, the feigned attack had been made on " this line," and 
the real, concentrated, determined, venomous assault had been 
made by the James River, that we should now be in Richmond, 
and that thousands of soldiers, now dead, would have been alive 
and rejoicing? Think of it for a moment, and you will see that 
history will justify General Butler (is justifying him now) and 
that the clamor of newspaper correspondents comes solely from 
the fact that they see with the eyes of the body but not with 
those of the mind, and that they take cognizance of what happens 
at a particular moment, but take no cognizance of either causes 
or effects. 

If you would like to come here to pay me a visit, and see 
things with your own eyes, I have no doubt I could get a pass 
for you from the General, and you could sleep in my tent. Tell 
me what you think of all this Uiat I have said, and let people in 
Boston know that General Butler knows what he is about, and 
that it is doubtful whether anybody else in this neighbourhood 
knows exactly what they are after. Yours truly, 

Wm. B. Greene, 

Col. ist. U. S. Vols. 

[Memorandimi, by Woodman:] Some weeks after. Col. Greene, 
when here, changed what he says here of General Grant by 
telling me, that, from subsequent information, he became satisfied 
that the President's placing Siegel in the Shenandoah Valley and 
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his inefficiency destroyed Grant's plan, which was to swing his 
army round to the West of Richmond, avail of the rebel sources 
of supply, hold the railroads and take Richmond. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Mr. Norcross. 



